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The Chilean roughnecks 


were awed by his poetry 


BY ARTHUR F. ALLIE 


@ THE SLUM SECTION of Santiago, 
Chile, is not only the poorest sec- 
tion of the city but a dangerous one 
as well—especially at night. It con- 
tains hovels, garbage heaps, mud 
holes for streets, an unfinished 
slaughter house and thousands of 
ill-clad and ill-fed human beings. 
Almost symbolic of the poverty of 
the Buzeta district is the fact that it 
is not simply on the wrong side of 
the tracks. Buzeta lies between two 
railroad tracks. A third border of 
Buzeta is a large modern airport. 
Amid all this misery, flourish 
examples of goodness, deep faith 
and piety. One of these was little 
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Fernando, a small, sickly boy of 
fifteen, who looked considerably 
younger. He enjoyed going to the 
nearby parish church, where Father 
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Fernando was a small boy when 
his father died. Since then his 
mother had managed to keep the 
home and support the both of them 





Richard Smith, 
of Collins, New 
York, is pastor, 
and Father 
Thomas Gold- 
en, of New York 
City, is hisassist- 
ant. 
Fernando 
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by working in 
the tannery. 
There were ugly 
rumors about 
how she ac- 
quired her 
flashy clothes. 
Fernando 
picked up those 








could not hold 
his own physically with the tough 
lads of the neighborhood. His strong 
point was intelligence. He loved to 
read and was endowed with a quick 
and retentive memory. Fernando 
could recite poetry by the yard. 
That ability awed his roughneck 
companions, who looked upon him 
as someone set apart — sickly, yes, 
but smart! 

Fernando’s heart was weak; he 
could not run or play games like 
the other boys his age. But he could 
and did sit quietly in church and 
look at the large crucifix suspended 
over the main altar. No one knew 
his thoughts, but they were the deep 
thoughts of a sensitive and serious 
boy. 

A pain in Fernando’s chest was 
made more acute by the knowledge 


he had acquired of his mother’s rep- - 


utation. People shunned her and 
him, too. But what could he do 
about it, except keep silent and suf- 
fer and pray? 


savory morsels 
of local gossip from his uninhibited 
companions. He denied the accusa- 
tions with all the vigor of his weak 
and puny body. But their implica- 
tions pierced his already aching 
heart like poisoned barbs. 

Day by day the pain in his chest 
grew sharper and sharper. He had 
no taste for food. What little strength 
he had was fast ebbing away. Finally 
there was nothing left for him to do 
but lie in bed. There he could think 
of God, of heaven, of the Blessed 
Mother, and her Son, of all the 
wonderful things he had heard tell 
of in the doctrine classes or had read 
in the illustrated Bible History. 

Earlier Fernando had been exam- 
ined by a doctor, one of the four who 
serve as volunteers at the parish 
clinic. The doctor did all he could 
in a medical way for Fernando. But 
after the examination, he shook his 
head and said to the Padre, “It’s 
only a question of time. I can’t do 
anything for him.”” 
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Frequently the priests of the 
parish took Holy Communion to 
Fernando. They noticed that his 
pallid little face took on an almost 
supernatural glow when he received 
the consecrated wafer. The neigh- 
bors, however, raised their pharisai- 
cal eyebrows when they saw aPadre 
enter THAT house. 

One Sunday morning Father 
Tom was summoned by the excited 
mother. ‘‘Please come quickly, 
Father. Fernando is very, very sick. 
He keeps asking for you.” 

Fernando was anointed and 
showed his gratitude in his eyes, as 
he uttered a faint: “‘gracias, Padre.” 
The pain in his chest was almost 
unbearable, but he bore it like a 
hero. 

When the boy was resting a little 
easier, Father Tom asked, “Have 
you been confirmed, Fernando?” 

“No,” said the lad, “but I’d like 
to be. Please.” 

“Very well, Fernando. I'll tell 
Padre Ricardo when I go home. 
He'll be right over after the last 
Mass.” 

Back at the rectory, Father Tom 
spoke to the pastor about Fernando’s 
desire to be confirmed. 

*Let’s go!”’ said the pastor. 

A few minutes later both priests 
were on their way to Fernando’s 
home. The boy was sinking fast; his 
little heart might stop beating at 
any moment. Fernando was in even 
greater pain than usual. His thin 
little hands clutched at his chest, 
but he made no outcry. 

For whom was he suffering all 
this pain? The priests wondered 
about that. 
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Fernando’s mother was visibly 
affected by the physical torture her 
son was enduring. 

“Have you a sponsor for Fer- 
nando?” Father Richard asked her. 

“No, Padre,” she replied. “But 
Pll try to find one.” She hurried 
out. ~ 

The two priests propped the boy 
in a sitting position. He was too 
weak to help himself. The pain tear- 
ing at his heart must have been ter- 
rible, for beads of perspiration stood 
out on his forehead. 

The mother re-entered the room. 

“I can’t find a sponsor. No one 
wants to come here,” she sobbed. 

“Well then, Father Thomas will 
be Fernando’s sponsor. But we must 
hurry.” 

Father Smith began the ceremony 
while Father Golden held Fernando 
in his arms. Soon came the anoint- 
ing: “I sign thee with the sign of the 
cross and I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salvation; in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Then followed the prayers, con- 
cluding with the words: ‘‘Peace be 
with you.” 

As the priest said these words, 
Fernando raised his head slightly. 
Making a great effort he said, 
“Blessed Mother! Jesus!’” 

His head fell forward and his 
emaciated body swayed limply to 
one side in Father Tom’s arms. His 
heart had stopped beating. But he 
was confirmed as he had wished to 
be. The peace that surpasses all un- 
derstanding, the peace promised by 
Christ to those who love Him, was 
this slum boy’s at last. 





A legend hoary with age says 


the Urus antedate the sun. 


BY DANIEL B. McLELLAN 


@ 1T1s ALONG hop from the tropical 
Isles of Hawaii to the cold alti- 
plano of Peru and the Floating 
Islands of Lake Titicaca. I’m just 
a homesick island boy, so my first 
trip in Puno was to the tortora reed 
islands restlessly tossing upon the 
waters of the sacred lake of the 
Incas, about an hour and a half by 
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The F loating Islands | 


launch, off the shore of Puno, Peru. 

There live the dying remnants of 
the Uru tribe. In the past the tribe 
has had various names, including: 
Kinchacatati, or Big-livered People, 
and Chancumankkeri, or Water- 
Green Eaters. But since the 17th 
century they have. been generally 
known as the Uru, or Dirty, Ragged 
Ones — a name that has a descrip- 
tive value. 

In a remote epoch corresponding 
to the first migrations to South 
America, there came to the high 
sierras of the Andes a race of 
Australo-Melanesian hunters. They 
were the first of the Uru and the 
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pitifully primitive economy that was 
theirs then, remains almost undis- 


_ turbed today. After them came a 


new migration, a race of farming 
people, who drove the Uru from the 
better lands, leaving them only the 
land that could not be farmed and 
no one else wanted. Some of the 
dispossessed Uru wandered off, to 
settle finally on Lake Coipasa in the 
province of Carangas, Bolivia. In 
time they formed an offshoot cul- 
ture, the Chipaya. The other Uru 
stayed on the shores of Lake Titi- 
caca, or settled along the shores of 
Lake Poopoo and the banks of the 
Rio Desaguadero in Bolivia. ‘These 
are still called the Uru. 

Force of circumstances made the 
Uru skillful fisherinen. The tortora 
reed was used to build their fishing 
rafts, nets, and houses. They eked 
out a precarious living from their 
fishing and the eggs of water fowl 
which were and are the sources of 
their food and pitiful commerce. 

Peru is the cradle of the oldest 
civilization in South America. A 
search for its sources would take us 
back into unrecorded time. Some 
remains of her most ancient cul- 
tures remind us of Oriental cultures 
equally as ancient. Inscriptions and 
symbols found on her monuments 
and pottery and textiles, bear re- 
markable resemblances to similar 
objects found in Egypt and China. 
But Uru tradition goes even further. 
According to the Uru, these people 
antedated the sun. They claim to be 
the oldest race in the world. Their 
boast is that their bodies were used 
as binding material for the great 
Colla structures — probably a ref- 
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erence to human sacrifice, on the 
completion of the buildings. A 
legend that is easy to believe pic- 
tures the Uru as payers of a tribute 
of lice to the Incas. Imagine, if you 
can, a nudist colony 12,500 feet up 
in the cold Andes. Punenos vouch 
that until ten or fifteen years ago 
the Uru were nudists. Today they 
are hardly more than that, for their 
ragged garments give them scarcely 
any protection against the cold 
Andean nights. Successive invasions 
of the Aymara and Quechua have 
gradually assimilated them, and 
now the culture of the Uru is quite 
like that of the Aymara — their 
Puquina language is a lost tongue. 

The Uru are nominally Catholic. 
But because of insufficient instruc- 
tion, they still pay worship to 
Pachamama, the earth goddess, and 
also to local deities of the swamps 
on which they live. 

In the Andes Mountains, where 
the poverty and living conditions of 
the Indians are indeed terrible, the 
plight of the Uru stands out in 
agonizingly sharp relief. No less does 
their spiritual condition trouble the 
heart of the missioner. In Peru there 
are over four million people who 
can’t practice their faith because of 
lack of priests. In the Department 
of Puno, near the town of Illave 
there are over 100,000 Indians, and 
only one priest to take care of them. * 

Obviously it is impossible to do 
much for the last of the Uru. Occa- 
sionally we take them food. We 
pray for the day when we shall have 
enough priests to carry the Bread 
of Angels to these for whom Christ 
died. 
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China’s exiles on Formosa pray for their persecuted Church on the mainland. 


@ THE ISLAND OF FORMOSA was 
handed over to the Japanese by 
treaty, some fifty-five years ago. 
Thus the Ching dynasty released all 
claim to what was to become Japan’s 
treasure island. 

Fifty years of Japanese rule 
wrought many changes in the place 
and in the people. Engineering proj- 
ects were carried out with con- 
summate skill, and every available 
foot of land was put under intensive 
cultivation. The people, under a 
strong Government, were molded to 
order and industry. 

But there is another side to the 
picture. Only certain professions 
were open to the natives of Formosa, 
notably the medical — a fact which 
explains the overabundance of doc- 
tors on the island. 
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Moreover, the Japanese did not 
encourage higher education. The 
emphasis was on elementary and 
vocational schooling. This accounts 
for the large number of technical 
and commercial high schools on the 
island. Girls were limited in high 
school to classes in domestic science 
and homemaking. 

Even now in Taichung, a city of 
over 200,000, there is but one high 
school for girls, with facilities for 
nine hundred. A domestic science 
high school has an enrollment of 
some seven hundred. This last did 
not open classes for senior high- 
school students until late in 1951. 

Regular high schools are only 
nominally coeducational. One 
school of a thousand pupils includes 
only twenty girls in its student body; 
another has but twenty girls among 
its nine hundred students. The 
Normal School trains girls as well 
as boys; but in that school, the girls 
preparing for the teaching profes- 
sion number fewer than fifty. This 
paucity of girl students in the regu- 
lar coeducational institutions is due 
largely to taboo. 

Perhaps the greatest single need 
for the progress of the Catholic reli- 
gion in Taiwan today is the Catho- 
lic school. On the entire island, there 
is but one such school. Catholic 
primary schools are permitted to 
open, under private auspices, only 
as preparatory schools for already 
existing high schools. The most im- 
portant item on the agenda of the 
Church in Taichung today is the 
opening of two Catholic high schools 
—one for girls and one for boys. 
The Government is pressing the 
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Church to do just that very thing. 

The Sisters of Providence, a teach- 
ing congregation from St. Mary of 
the Woods, Indiana, have made a 
start in this direction. Perhaps their 
experience best illustrates not only 
the need, but the benefits that would 
result. 

These Sisters are veterans of the 
Far East. They established high 
schools in Kaifeng and Sinsiang, in 
1920. Their life through the years ° 
in China’s hinterland was a series of 
departures and arrivals. The Com- 
munists drove them to Korea in 
1927; they were not able to return 
to their schools until 1929. They 
were interned by the Japanese dur- 
ing World War II. Their return to 
Honan was short-lived; communism 
was upon them early in 1948, and 
withdrawal became imperative. 
Late that year the Sisters came to 
Formosa. 

January had hardly begun when 
people, seeing American Sisters in 
the neighborhood, called to ask for 
English lessons. It was only a matter 
of days before classes were in full 
swing, in the four downstairs rooms 
of the modest convent. Mid-January 
arrived, and with it the Sisters’ first 
boarding student, a Chinese girl 
from Tientsin who had attended 
school for ten years with the Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries of Mary. Hav- 
ing been. in an English-speaking 
school since kindergarten, she could 
not enter a Chinese school. What a 
pity not to help her finish when she 
had only a year and a half to go. 
Two weeks later, three more chil- 
dren were on their doorstep. The 
Sisters procured dormitory accom- 
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modations and accepted them. 
Then came three pupils from Shang- 
hai, and four from Manila. Provi- 
dence School had established itself. 

A Formosan sage who aria veces 
three daughters ™ 
with the Sisters, 
saw the need for 
more facilities. 
She proposed 
that they rent 
the home of her 
son-in-law. By | ; 
1951, there were ninety pupils in 
the makeshift school. In the spring 
of 1952, the student roster held one 
hundred and forty-six names — 
girls from practically every province 
in China as well as from all parts of 
Formosa. 

Every girl who registers pays for 
her English classes, but is allowed 
to attend without charge classes in 
Bible History and in religion. No 
student is compelled to attend the 
latter, but every one does. There 
have been forty-six students’ bap- 
tisms in a little more than three 
years. 

But Providence School cannot go 
on like this. Under present condi- 
tions the Sisters can care for a max- 
imum of one hundred and fifty girls. 
What about all the others? With 
the onrush of the Red menace on 
the mainland, the population of 
Formosa has swollen. Refugees dou- 
bled the number of students and 
teachers. The Government met the 
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emergency by ordering all schools 
to hold half-day sessions; one half 
the children attended in the morn- 
ing, the other half in the afternoon. 


esha — ~_ school was re- 


quired to open 
an evening divi- 
= sion. Girls were 
= accommodated 

- as circum- 

b stances per- 
if. —«somitted, or not 
eT = atall. 

"fe the spring of 1951 I became 
Prefect Apostolic of Taichung. I was 
impressed by what the Sisters had 
done. Their school was prospering 
spiritually. Not only were the pupils 
seeking baptism, but parents, in- 
fluenced by devout daughters, were 
coming into the Church. 

We have purchased a plot of land 
and are drawing up building plans 
for a new school. Meanwhile the 
Sisters receive letters like this: 


Dear Sisters, 


My daughter attends your 
fine school. She ts well satisfied and so 
am I, But your school ts.too small. Why 
can you not enlarge your capacity and 
extend your facilitues to other girls? 


Taichung has a responsibility to 
the China of the future. After com- 
munism has failed, our Taichung- 
trained Catholics will be able to 
help the Church on the mainland 
get back on its feet. 


BLESSED THEOPHANE VENARD was captured in the Vietnam persecution. “Eight 
soldiers carried my wooden cage on their shoulders,” he wrote. “Remarks of 
the people were interesting. ‘What a handsome boy! one said. ‘You’d think he 
was off on a holiday. He came here to do good, and now they want to kill him’.” 


— A Modern Martyr 
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@ EMILIA was about 
six years old. Her 
mother had to sup- 
port the family be- 
cause the head of the 
house was a wander- 
ing minstrel who 


MILA 


girls, Emilia was sent 
to school. I learned 
about that quickly, 
for there was a famil- 
iar voice at the rec- 
tory door, shouting: 
“‘Hey, do you have a 


wandered more than B¥ NORBERT VERHAGEN pencil and a book you 


he played. The 

mother had to keep 

the family farm going, and that 
involved long hours of back-break- 
ing work out in the fields. She had 
all she could do to keep food on the 
table; she had no time to squander 
on luxuries like instructing her 
children. 

I got to know Emilia well because 
she often came to the rectory. On 
each visit she started the conversa- 
tion with, “Hey, do you have any 
old magazines?” 

I didn’t know what she did with 
them, until one day I visited the 
Gonzalez home. Emilia and her two 
smaller sisters were sitting on the 
dirt floor, laughing at the ads. They 
could not believe that people existed 
anywhere who dressed as well as 
the ones shown in the ads. 

From time to time, friends of mine 
in the States send me old clothes, 
and some of them were given to 
Emilia and her sisters. But the gifts 
weren’t enough to fill all the needs. 
So Emilia was accustomed to a 
ragged existence. 

When a friend of the mother 
agreed to stay with the two younger 
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can give me?” And on 

the following day: 
“Do you have another pencil? I lost 
the other one.” 

Every time I saw Emilia, I mar- 
veled how that barefoot, sniffling 
lass managed to stay alive. Of all 
the people I knew in Bacalar—and 
I knew plenty of poor ones—Emilia 
was the poorest. 

One morning they told me that 
Emilia was dying. I rushed to the 
house and found that she had been 
bitten by a snake. I tried every 
remedy, but to no avail. 

That afternoon they brought 
Emilia to the church for burial. 
They had clothed her in a brand- 
new dress. She was still shoeless, but 
a neighbor had given a pair of 
brown cotton stockings that fitted. 

Death was a holiday for Emilia. 
No more cold, no more hunger, no 
more pain. God in His goodness had 
taken the little girl out of this life 
of almost complete misery and suf- 
fering. 

Yet she never had a word of com- 
plaint; she lived each day as care- 
free as a millionaire’s daughter. I 
envy Emilia. 
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By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


Much has been written about that 
great book, Witness. No one can 
read it without taking sides. No 
man in recent times has been the 
object of more scorn, for having 
written such a book, than Whittaker 
Chambers. Anyone reading Witness 
and realizing its importance, feels 
the urgency of continuing its lesson. 

“I was a witness,”’ says Chambers. 
“A witness, in the sense that I use 
the word, is a man whose life and 
faith are so completely one, that 
when the challenge comes to step 
out and testify for his faith, he does 
so, accepting all consequences.” 

Do we realize the nature of the 
struggle? Let Witness explain. 

“For in this century, within the 
next decades, will be decided for 
generations whether all mankind is 
to become Communist, whether the 
whole world is to become free, or 
whether, in the struggle, civilization 
as we know it is to, be completely 
destroyed, or completely changed. 
It is our fate to live upon that turn- 
ing point in history.” 


The headquarters of a mission soci- 
ety form a vantage point from which 
one can judge the truth or falsity 
of that statement. I say that all the 
evidence corroborates Witness. 
Chambers speaks of the faith and 
the vision that bind all Communists 
together ‘“‘across the frontiers of 
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nations, across the barriers of reli- 
gion, even unto death. It is a simple 
conviction: it is necessary to change 
the world.” 

The early Christians changed the 
world. They had a faith and a 
vision. Christians of today must 
recover that faith and that vision: 
faith in a world whose Creator is 
God, whose Center is Jesus Christ; 
and the vision of all men loving 
God and obeying Him. 

What is the Communist faith? “It 
is the great alternative faith of man- 
kind.” 


How much alike they all are: the 
first rebellion of Lucifer, with his 
“*T will not serve’’; the fall of Adam 
and Eve — “You shall be as gods”’; 
the infidelities of the Chosen Race; 
our own rebellions in the privacy of 
our consciences. The latest revolt — 
that of communism — is most like 
the first. 

And here lies our responsibility, 
the responsibility of all who have 
the gift of faith but especially of 
those who are the leaders of that 
faith. For anyone who has the truth, 
there is a terrible urgency to pray, 
talk, write, and spread that truth in 
every possible way. 
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YOUNG MAN WITH A SHARP EYE 


@ AT A recent vocational exhibit, Father 
Edwin McCabe was writing Chinese char- 
acters, One young visitor exclaimed: “I 
know that one! It means Catholic Church. 
A missioner who came to our school wrote 
it for us, too.” 
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A widow gets food for a a ie gets the waters of baptism. 


BY EDMOND L. RYAN 


@ THERE’S A wiDOw in Kanbe, 
Japan, who has had a generous 
helping of trouble. Her husband’s 
death was only the beginning. 
Promptly after the funeral, the 
mother-in-law evicted the widow 
from the family home. The widow 
decided that this was going too far, 
and made arrangements‘to sell the 
house. 

She hoped that the money would 
tide her and her four children over 
until she could obtain a job. But all 
her attempts came to naught. Pros- 
pective employers objected to her 
age and her four children. Mean- 
while the folks in her village took it 
upon themselves to persecute the 
widow for various reasons, all of 
them unjust. 

One day she came to the rectory 
and told me she was desperate for 
help. I told her that she was not 
praying enough, and not praying 
with sufficient confidence. I urged 
her to trust God absolutely and un- 
conditionally, and then her fortune 
would change. 

The results were amazing. Not 
long afterwards, an official at the 
Kanbe city hall called her in. Her 
neighbors had gotten together and 
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asked the village officials to give her 
an emergency grant of aid. This 
amazed the good woman, but her 
amazement gave way to dismay 
when she was informed, a couple of 
days later, that 
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Now she will be able to send her 
oldest son to a high school run by 
the Divine Word Fathers. 

**T know absolutely, now,” said 
the boy to me, “that there is a God 
who is truly 





the village funds as “YOUR FRIENDS eee nae oes in 
were low and ve eaven.” As he 
the grant could will appreciate a gift told me about 


not be supplied 
at that time. 
However, noth- 
ing could daunt 
the woman’s 
faith. She continued to pray, trust- 
ing with all her heart that God 
would find a solution to her prob- 
lems. 

A few days later, a man from one 
of the village schools went to see the 
widow. One of the neighbors heard 
him knocking, and came over to tell 
him that the widow wasn’t in, She 
got to chatting with the visitor, and 
learned that the neighbors had been 
at work again. They had found a 
school that was willing to give the 
widow a job. 

That was the turning point in her 
life. She became a sort of social 
worker for the school, doing a host 
of odd jobs that had to be done but 
that the teachers never seemed able 
to find time for. In her spare time, 
she checks up on the children who 
are not attending school. In most 
cases it is because the parents are 
too poor to buy suitable clothes for 
their children. Through her kind 
offices the Church has been able to 
supply clothes for quite a few needy 
children. 

To top it all, the widow received 
an increase in salary not long ago. 
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his mother’s im- 
proved fortunes 
he expressed a 
3s desire to learn 
more of God. 

The Cieie of God i in Kanbe has 
taken care of more than our widow 
and her family. One day in Jan- 
uary, I missed my streetcar and got 
to the hospital fifteen minutes late. 
I had been called to give the Last 
Rites to a patient who had taken a 
turn for the worse. That woman 
received the sacraments in time. 
Afterwards she told me that the 
other patient in the room had also 
taken a turn for the worse and that 
the doctor had removed her to a 
separate room. The other patient 
had expressed a desire to know 
about God. She had told me that 
the first place she would go, after 
leaving the hospital, would be our 
church. 

In the corridor, a young man 
stopped me. While we were talking, 
a frantic woman came out, calling . 
for the doctor. I looked into the 
room, and recognized the patient 
as the one who had wanted to know 
more about God. I could see that 
she was near death. There wasn’t 
time to explain, so I quietly bap- 
tized the girl. One minute later she 
stopped breathing. 
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This boy may look in need of a bath, but actually he is painted up as part of 
the tribal rites for his approaching manhood. Above, he is blowing up a fire. 


Ahe Bush Christians. 


@ ALTHOUGH the impact of Western civilization has made 

itself felt all over Africa, many parts of our Musoma mission 

are still quite primitive. Monsignor Grondin, who heads the 
territory, reports that when a visitor gets back into the bush AY 
country, he finds the people more simple and unspoiled. These \ 
Africans must have four years of training before they can be 
baptized; but once admitted into the Church, they make 
exemplary and zealous Christians. 


PHOTOS BY ARTHUR WILLE AND DEL ROBINSON 
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Every African boy is always ready for a story. Father Arthur H. Wille spins 
(above) a tale of his native California. The open-air butcher shop (below) 
is practical, but no claims are made for its santiary conditions. Need meat? 
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African women are used to hard 


work. They carry heavy loads 
on their heads, for long treks. 













q HOW ABOUT JOINING OUR 


GIVE-AWAY PLAN? 


; ACCEN T ON a q Help these books inspire others! 
Ajj LAUGHTER M i\) = | Give copies to your friends! 
7 “ 10 copies (paper edition) for $5.00 


ACCENT ON LAUGHTER is the 
ah 4 story of a Maryknoll priest who toiled for Christ 
‘ed A in the heat of South China and whose last | 
5 i \ \ achievement was the founding of a home for 
i Dead End Kids. In sparkling letters home he 
revealed his many experiences with the sor- 
rows and sufferings of others. You will be the 
better for having read this book. 


ACCENT ON board $1.50 
LAUGHTER paper 60 cents 


A MODERN MARTYR is the story 


of Blessed Theophane Venard, a book of spiri- 

HUNDREDS OF ITEMS! tual beauty that has brought to many the vision 
of high achievement. All who know the tale 

Ask for our catalogue have been stirred by its rich human values and 


moved by the young man’s affection for his 
family and his dedication to Our Lord and His 
Blessed Mother. 
A MODERN board $1.50 
MARTYR paper 60 cents 


FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES 






CORRESPONDENCE NOTES 






A new box of 24 religious note cards for 
Thank You's and other short messages, made ORD FR F AM 
with beauty and simplicity. $1.00 a box 
CATHOLIC ALL OCCASION CARDS | Please send 
Fourteen designs, tastefully produced in rich 
colors. Your choice of two boxes: 
Neighborhood Box — striking designs on qual- 
ity paper. $1.00 a box 


Regal Box — die-cut and gold trimmed de- 
signs. $1.00 a box 


Maryknoll Bookshelf 
Maryknoll P.0., N. Y. 


Name 
EVERYDAY GIFT WRAPS Street 
A selection of gift wraps for all occasions in 


attractive designs and colors with plenty of 
cards and stickers to match. $1.25 a box 


City Zone____State. 


[_] Please send free catalog. 











Guatemalan horses like 


to ride the roller coaster. 


BY GEORGE H. RATERMANN 


@ iF you ever make a trip to Guate- 
mala, here are some of the things 
you would see. Guatemala is the 
most northern and largest of the 
Central American countries. Its 
total area is about that of Louisiana. 
It has coastal land on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans; the 
coastal region is humid, and hot, 
and fertile. Guatemala is made up 
of these two low-lying areas, and a 
high inland backbone of mountains, 
also fertile. 
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AT HoME IN THE HIGHLANDS 








Guatemala City, the country’s 
capital, has a population of over 
200,000 people and is situated in 
the mountainous inJand section. It 
is a pleasant city, by far the largest 
in Guatemala, and is the cultural, 
financial, and governmental center 
of the country. 

The Maryknoll territory is the en- 
tire Department of Huchuetenango. 
(Department is the equivalent of 
our State.) Huehuetenango, also in 
the inland mountainous section, is 
one of the “out west” departments, 
where men are men and still ride 
horses a good deal. The altitude 
varies from 2,000 to 10,000 feet. 

This variation brought many sur- 
prises to me, for I was brought up 
in the teinporate zone. Guatemala 
is a tropical country, but the alti- 
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tude modifies its tropical character 
in many sections. For instance, in 
one place I found wheat growing 
well. I traveled no farther away 
than from Maryknoll to Peekskill, 
and found a complete change: sugar 
cane, coffee, bananas were grow- 
ing, but no wheat. At 10,000 feet, 
there is still vegetation: spear grass, 
gnarled trees, and maybe an 
occasional field of potatoes. At 6,000 
feet we see corn, wheat, cypress and 
pine trees, similar to what we saw 
in the States. Lower than 6,000 feet, 
we find sugar cane, bananas, 
oranges and coffee. And it is pos- 
sible to see all these different crops, 
in one day of travel by horse! 

The big crop among the Indians 
in Huehuetenango is corn; it is the 
main crop in all Guatemala. The 
people eat it in a variety of forms: 
the tortilla, which is a pancake 
made from corn dough and baked 
on an earthenware griddle over an 
open fire; “bebida,” a drink made 
of corn and water; “‘atol,” a thick 
soupy corn paste; and corn on the 
cob. 

Corn is the Indian’s barometer of 
life. The saddest words are, “‘Corn 
is expensive.”’ The happiest words 
are, “Corn is cheap.” In some places 
the Indians refer to corn as “‘our 
mother.” They pray that the corn 
will be good, that the wind won’t 
knock down the ripe stalks, that the 
rats won’t spoil the crop. The price 
of corn has varied recently from goc 
a hundredweight, which is very 
cheap, to $8 a hundredweight — 
ruinously expensive. 

Wheat is another Indian crop, 
although it is not as important as 
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corn. The Indians who grow wheat 
consume very little of it themselves; 
they sell it in the bigger towns, 
where bread eaters are more com- 
mon. Wheat is harvested here ex- 
actly as it was in Palestine in Old 
Testament days. The wheat is cut 
with a sickle. Then it is thrown on 
a threshing floor and trampled by 
beasts. Finally a man with a pitch- 
fork throws the wheat in the air, to 
let the lighter chaff blow away. 

Huehuetenango is still horse 
country. Jeeps get around far bet- 
ter than any other type of auto- 
mobile. With chains and a winch 
they do amazing things. Still, in any 
season, dry or wet, there are places 
where jeeps can’t go. 

In Guatemala, as in all mountain- 
ous countries, it is difficult to keep 
roads open during the rainy season. 
A road gang may work on one part 
of a road for weeks and weeks, only 
to have the work wiped out by one 
good rain. Landslides and erosion 
are the roadbuilders’ nightmares. 
Even if there aren’t any slides, there 
still may be problems. During the 
rainy season water settles in the low 
spots,. without adequate drainage. 
These soon become regular swamps, 
from the constant traffic going over 
the road. Soon automobiles and 
trucks are sinking to their hub-caps 
in the thick mud. In many places 
during the rainy season even jeeps 
go out of business. 

Our horses climb hills like demons, 
come down like roller coasters, and 
go along the level like Buicks. We 
give them the best of care and they 
give us a tremendous service. Never 
underestimate a horse! 








@ IN COMMUNIST CHINA the govern- 
ment carries on a war against each 
one of its citizens. But the campaign 
against the “‘beliefs” of the people 
is carried on with special intensity 
while their newspapers, posters and 
slogans claim at the same time that 
there is ‘freedom of belief.” 

During each session I had with 
the interrogators while I was in jail, 
they repeatedly insisted that Com- 
munist China allowed absolute free- 
dom of belief. They were indignant 
when I questioned or disputed their 
claim. Comrade Chen said: 

“When you are released from jail 
you will see; anybody who wishes, 
will be absolutely free to practice 
religion.” 
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Their claims were mouthed so 
often and the interrogators were 
apparently so sincere that they had 
me half believing their assertions. 
The Saturday afternoon I was re- 
leased from jail, the guard took me, 
at my request, to see the Police 
Chief’s Secretary, Comrade Liu. 
During the interview I said: ‘““To- 
morrow is Sunday, and I wonld like 
to inform the Catholic families here 
on the street that they are free to 
come to Mass.” 

“Certainly, certainly, you may.” 
And he ordered the guard to accom- 
pany me while I called on the 
families. 

Sunday morning early a devout 
widow was the first to arrive. The 
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guard on watch was the same one 
who had accompanied me the day 
before. He ordered the widow to the 
guard’s quarters for discipline. The 
window of the guard’s room was 
open and I could hear his insults 
poured out in an angry voice. It was 
a long diatribe, and [’ll give only a 
few bits of it: 

“Religion is useless, an opiate 
to fool the people! You kneel to 
pray; don’t you know that in our 
new classless society nobody is to 
kneel; it shows inferiority . . .. with 
all the teaching of indoctrination 
you have not changed your ideas 
. . + you must kai nao chin (correct 
your outlook.)”’ 

When he had used up all his 
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venom, he ordered the widow to go 
home, and told her to tell the other 
Catholics not to come, for they 
would not be permitted to see me or 


attend Mass. 


The scene hurt me deeply, for I 
had brought on the widow’s suffer- 
ing and humiliation by my readi- 
ness to believe the Communists. As 
she passed I said in a low voice to 
console her: 

““God bless you, you have a mar- 
tyr’s merit for this suffering.” 

*“‘And God bless you too,” was all 
she could say between sobs. 

Once again I could celebrate 
Mass each morning in the room. 

There was still wheat flour in an 
air-tight can. Over the charcoal 
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HOW TO KEEP 
WHILE GIVING 


Would you like to forget some 
money ‘worries? To have some in- 
sured income for the rest of your 
life? 

A Maryknoll Annuity provides 
it. To get a Maryknoll Annuity, 
you give us a certain sum of 
money; in return, we send you 
checks, annually or semiannually, 
for as long as you live. The 
amount depends on your age — 
the older you are, the higher rate 
of return you receive. 

After your death, your funds 
are used to spread Our Lord’s 
word among those who know 
Him not. 

Why not ask about this way of 
insuring your income, while at the 
same time providing help for 
those in need? Inquiry involves no 
obligation. 


Write for our booklet, How fo 
Keep While Giving. It is yours 
for the asking. Address: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P.O., New York 


Dear Fathers: 
Please send me your free booklet— 
[_] How to Keep While Giving 


C] The Making of a Catholic Will 
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brazier I cooked the white altar 
bread and prepared for Mass. There 
was no server, no congregation — 
just a priest alone to meet God in 
this house prison. Time did not 
count in the rendezvous with eter- 
nity today. I took time to read all 
the prayers which the rubrics would 
have us say from memory. I wanted 
each prayer pure and without halt 
that morning. 

After the consecrating words, I 
disregarded the hastening rubrics to 
linger on in God’s Holy Presence. 
With caressing fingers I held the 
Host and talked and prayed and 
wept to be in His Presence once 
more..Sun rays crept across the 
altar until respect forbade me to 
hold the interview longer. 

It was then eight months since I 
had gone to confession. During those 
months of arrest, necessity left me 
to unfold my wrongs with a contrite 
heart directed to God, while await- 
ing the solace of confession and 
absolution from a fellow priest. 

Father Dempsey had been given 
a travel permit to leave China. On 
July 2, the bus he was on stopped 
here at Shunkai. He had been given 
written permission to call on me. 
The permit should have let him 
come to the house, or let me go out 
and talk to him. But the guards at 
the bus station warned him that no 
one could visit me. He stood in the 
road 150 feet away and we shouted 
a few words back and forth, which 
aroused the guards to action. I 
recited my prayer of contrition, 
while Father Dempsey raised his 
hand in absolution. 

The guards rushed out, pointed 
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a gun at me, and warned me to go 
back inside the door and stay there. 
They grabbed Father Dempsey to 
take him into Police Headquarters. 
On the way they met the Chief of 
Police. He looked at Father Demp- 
sey’s permit to call at the mission, 
which was in order, and told him 
to go back and visit with me until 
the bus started. Then the Chief up- 
braided the guard for not reading 
and following written orders. Father 
Dempsey came back and we both 
went to confession beside the road 
while the bus made preparations to 
start. Five minutes later he was 
gone. 

The authorities would se to 
have believed that their propaganda 
and threats might keep the faithful 
from trying to see me, but they were 
without success. While I-was under 
house arrest I fixed a small room 
into a chapel, and kept the Blessed 
Sacrament reserved there in a cup- 
board. A number of Catholics would 
steal in each day for the sacraments. 
In times of persecution the fast be- 
fore Communion is not required, so 
people could receive Holy Com- 
munion at whatever time of day 
they could get in to see me. 

When the guards were busy at the 
bus station, people dodged in. Some 
were caught and brought to the 
police station for lecture and warn- 
ing. One day three children stole 
in for the sacraments. The guard 
at the bus station happened to see 
them and came rushing in. He 
found the three youngsters kneeling 
in silence, making their examina- 
tion of conscience. Off they went to 
police headquarters for a reprimand 
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and a warning to stay away from 
the mission. Later that same day 
two of them were able to get back 
while the guards were inside the 
bus station, and I gave them Holy 
Communion. Afterward I went out- 
side to watch and gave them the all 
clear when it was safe to cross the 
fields and go back home. 

It was always painful to see them 
caught, scolded or punished, while 
I went scot-free. Previously, when 
I was in prison, some of the prison- 
ers remarked, “All they will do in 
your case is to expel you from the 
country, but if we spoke up to them 
as you do we would be shot.” This 


-is true, for we saw many a prisoner 


shot for things far less offensive than 
my talk. Others were tied up or put 
in chains or starved or beaten for 
words far less bold. 

Indeed, I am sure that the ropes 
and torture would have broken my 
resistance and made me cry for 
mercy just as the Chinese did. It 
just happened that the Commu- 











NO SECRET IS SAFE 


The accompanying article is an 
excerpt from a book written. § 
by Father Mark Tennien, who 
worked in China for over twenty- 
three years. Before his expul- 
sion he was imprisoned for four 
months. Every chapter of his - 
story is an intimate picture” 
poe pleegatcambias 
the Reds enslave them. — 
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nists’ full savagery was not turned 
on me, and I refused to be silenced 
by the threat of it. 


IN DECEMBER, 1950, the Com- 
munists started their intensive pro- 
gram to bring all religious work to 
a halt. During December and Jan- 
uary, every one of the thirty-two 
priests of the Wuchow diocese, both 
Chinese and foreign, was jailed or 
put under house arrest. The same 
thing happened all over China at 
this time, I learned from the mis- 
sioners expelled from different 
provinces, when I got to Hong 
Kong a year later. 

The blow was smart and well 
planned. With bishops and priests 
out of the way, it would be easier to 
crush out or weaken religion, they 
calculated. Religious services were 
automatically stopped, the churches 
were taken over and used as meet- 
ing halls while priests looked on the 
ruins from their prisons. 

The closing of our seminary 
throws light on Red methods. It 
must be run by Chinese priests was 
the first requirement, so the only 
American on the staff stopped teach- 
ing. It must receive no financial aid 
from abroad was the next require- 
ment, so the seminarians had their 
rice and funds brought in from their 
homes. When it continued to strug- 
gle along, the Police Chief called 
Father Lai, the Rector, and ordered 
him to close the seminary and send 
the boys home to work the land for 
“increased production.” The only 
seminary still open in all China is 
the one in Shanghai. This may be 
looked on as the churches left open 
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in Moscow — something to show 
foreign visitors and for propaganda. 

A person is inclined to doubt the 
Communist government would 
stoop to underworld holdup meth- 
ods, for one thinks of Communist 
China as a responsible government. 
On Dec. 3, 1951, five days after 
I reached Hong Kong and free- 
dom, a letter came in from Bishop 
Paschang, St. Louis born, the Mary- 
knoll Bishop of Kongmoon, about 
too miles from Hong Kong in 
China’s interior. I quote the words 
of his note: 

“Yesterday I sent a telegram ask- 
ing $40,000 Hong Kong [$6,000 
U.S.] at once. I was entertained as 
a lord of the earth [judged and con- 
demned by the people’s court as a 
landlord with the usual beating], 
and if I do not pay up in seven days, 
I shall be entertained again. I have 
a nice shiner and bruises; I feel my 
age all over. Such a life!” 

On December 5, a telephone call 
was put through to Maryknoll in 
Hong Kong. A voice that trembled 
under the strain of being forced 
to speak was evident as Bishop 
Paschang talked: 

‘They have agreed to reduce the 
demand to $22,500 if I pay imme- 
diately. Will you send it?” 

“Both Maryknoll and the U.S. 
Government have forbidden us to 
give any ransom money,” answered 
Father Malone. 

' He gave the guards the answer 
and was led away. In the few weeks 
following, Chinese priests sent mes- 
sages out to say that Bishop 
Paschang was taken out twice more 
to be beaten up by the mob. 
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Prior to this, Bishop Paschang’s 
house, the cathedral, the seminary, 
the convent and Sisters’ training 
school were all taken over by the 
Communists and everybody ordered 
out. The Sisters were released from 
their vows by Bishop Paschang, dis- 
banded, and sent home to their 
families. Seminarians were sent 
back to their homes. Most of the 
fourteen Chinese priests had to go 
back and live with parents until 
they could find work. 

Bishop Paschang’s orphanages, 
dispensaries, the leper asylum, and 
missions were closed and taken over 
by the Government. Yet in every 
one of these cities and towns the 
Communists are shouting their 
propaganda — ‘‘Communism al- 
lows freedom of religion.” 

This story could be duplicated 
with little variation for every bishop 
in China. And yet people outside 
China have been telling us for years, 
“The Chinese are not real Com- 
munists; they are only carrying out 
agrarian land reforms.” 
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Shrewd and calculating minds in 
the Kremlin know that the greatest 
obstacle to their conquest is reli- 
gion, and they are warring against 
it. Capitalism, the love of freedom, 
and the rest are petty opponents 
compared to the firebrand of faith 
in a man’s heart. 

Their campaign now might be 
called the preliminary skirmish 
against the great enemy religion 
which they must hit broadside later. 
Their attack is so well organized 
and far-reaching against belief in 
God that we see they know the 
measure of their enemy. The sys- 
tematic suppression of religion in 
China, as in every Communist 
country, follows the same routine. 

Of course the Communists over- 
look one factor in their program. 
And that is God. Even in our short 
time we have seen the rise and fall 
of architects who would build a new 
world without religion. The Chinese 
sage Confucius wrote, “The plan of 
a thing rests with man; the success 
of a thing rests with heaven.” 
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Yozo Steals at Last 


BY JOHN C. MURRETT 


@ WHEN I came to Japan, after the 
war, conditions were primitive. I 
had no fuel, no stove but a smail 
charcoal burner, and so no hot 
water or heat in the house. An 
Army officer who lived across the 
street from the mission was a fre- 
quent visitor. One day he was gra- 
cious enough to tell me I might use 
the shower baths in the officers’ 
club at any time. 

Later, when I went across the 
street, the officer in the club’s mess 
asked me if I would speak to one of 
the help — a Japanese lad who had 
been caught throwing a five-pound 
can of meat over the fence to a man 
who was about to make off with it. 
The lad had such an honest face 
that I could not believe he was a 
thief. Yet I questioned him, as I 
had been asked to do. 

The story I translated into Eng- 
lish for the officer made him happy. 
I had learned that the lad was new 
at the work, and the cook had told 
him that the can of meat had turned 
bad and must be thrown over the 
fence. The boy supposed that was 
the garbage heap, and had done as 
he was told. 

The lad’s honesty was so apparent 
that the officer asked me to probe a 
bit further. I discovered that the 
head cook was the rascal. He had 
been selling Army food in that way. 
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I counseled the boy to do his work 
well and to be frank with the officer 
in charge. 

That evening the lad came across 
the street to thank me for saving his 
job. Later he asked me to teach 
him the religion that I practiced. 
He told me his name was Yozo, and 
it sounded so much like the Japanese 
for Joseph that I called him that. 

Yozo came faithfully for his les- 
sons. In a few weeks, he persuaded 
the pastry cook and one of the wait- 
resses to join the instruction class. 
For a year and a half they came 
every week to study the catechism. 
The only spare time they had was 
in the evenings, after their hard 
day’s work. 

Finally, by Christmas time, Yozo 
was ready for baptism. Meanwhile 
his companions had changed their 
employment, but were continuing 
their study of the doctrine. I never 
saw a happier lad than my Joseph 
on the morning of Christmas Eve, 
when he was baptized and received 
his First Holy Communion. 

He surprised me afterwards by 
saying, “I didn’t steal that can of 
meat, Father, but now I have stolen 
heaven.” I had completely forgot- 
ten about the accusation against 
him. Living in a cold house was a 
trivial price to pay for helping some- 
one like Yozo find his God. 
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@ cums the lofty Andes two and 
a half miles up, and you will be | 
as high as Maryknoll’s Colegio ~ 
San Ambrosio. Some say that’s the 
highest college in the world; cer- 
tainly it’s one of the highest. But 
the college has a reputation for 
more than mere altitude. 

Some two hundred young men 
attend this Puno, Peru, school. © 
They represent the best youth of © 
the region. The Maryknollers ~ 
who teach them expect that they 
will become a leaven for the 
Catholic life of the altiplano. 

When Maryknoll took over the 
college, in 1943, it was badly 
run down and had only a hand- 
ful of students. Parents assidu- 
ously avoided sending their sons 
there. The following pages give 
an idea of life at Colegio San 
Ambrosio today. 


“ee PHOTOS BY ALBERT J. NEVINS 
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The college enrolls both day and resident students, and prepares them for the 
university. From its ranks will come many of the highland’s professional men. 


Highland parents now feel fortunate if they are able to enroll their sons in San 
Ambrosio. They know the boys will grow into good Catholics and Peruvians. 











Behind the rector, Father Koenigsknecht, of Fowler, Mich., are some of * 
the trophies won by college teams. The rector interviews new students. 


AN ANSWER TO A PROBLEM 


Puno’s College of St. Ambrose 
was founded in 1866, as both college 
and seminary. At that time there 
were about 400 priests in the area. 
When Maryknoll took the school 
over, in 1943, Puno had about 25 
priests. Since then Maryknollers 
have put up a new and separate 
seminary, and the college stands by 
itself. Through the school, the mis- 
sioners hope to build an elite of 
strong Christian families. Through 
the seminary, will come priests to 
care for those families, which in 
time will provide the vocations need- 
ed in the area, San Ambrosio is the 
only Catholic school of its kind in 
the whole of Puno Province. 





Balcony portrait. Father 


Vincent A. Cunningham, of 
Scranton, is at far je 
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The college occupies a half dozen, rambling buildings. Classrooms are 
modern. Father James Stefaniak, of Milwaukee, supervises a study hall. 
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For student development, there is a wealth of extracurricular activities. In 
the school print shop, the latest edition of the student paper is put to bed. 
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EDITORIAL: 


Growing Pains 


@ THE CRUCIAL THING to know about 
religion is what God actually re- 
vealed. It is pertinent to learn what 
God has to say about His humble 
brother, man. Religion is meant for 
men. And God, who can neither 
deceive nor be deceived, must re- 
veal Himself as He really is, with 
the result that His revelation will 
show what He thinks about men. 

His revelation shows that He 
made men all alike; that He loves 
them all in like manner; that He 
values them all alike; that He would 
save them all alike. Revelation 
shows that all men are on equal 
footing. They were meant to erect 
no mutual barriers, cherish no di- 
visive distinctions, perpetuate no 
separations, simply because they 
have none in God’s eyes. All men 
are His children, and hence are 
blood brothers — be the blood blue 
or healthy red or as iridescent as 
one may please. 

The catholicity of the Church is 
the mark God put on it to indicate 
and emphasize and implement His 
own Fatherhood. The Church has 
to be catholic because He is. It has 
to honor, in the human soul, the 
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image and likeness of God that 
makes every man a brother. The 
Church has to disavow and dishonor 
the disfigurings and disdainings of 
men that make every other man a 
leper and a pawn. The Church has 
to find everybody, love everybody, 
be he ragtag, bobtail, prince, or 
pauper. 

The Church must bring all men 
into the bosom of the family and 
there make them completely at 
home. It must load each of its chil- 
dren with every treasure, share and 
share alike. This makes the Church 
a very diversified family, and an 
unruly one. Like every large family, 
it has its growing pains along with 
its joys. All in all, the Church is a de- 
lightful, divinely conceived family. 


ONLY the Church has this mark of 
catholicity. Only the Church is big 
enough, roomy enough, loving 
enough, to make a genuine home for 
every variety and description ofmen. 

Charity was the goal, and truth 
was the way to that goal, when God 
made and remade the human fam- 
ily. He wanted men to grow, to live, 
to love, to expand, to diffuse some 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


In poignant contrast to Pancho’s fiesta costume and 
his warm affection for his pooch is the drab monotony 
of Pancho’s life in a village that clings to a mountain- 
side in Peru where the 15,000-foot elevation casts a 
damp coldness over all. Thousands like Pancho are 
never reached by a priest. The Church is interested in 
every one of them. 
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of the goodness up and down the 
earth. He did not want men to hide 
forever in their sad little coverts 
and fastnesses of privilege and prej- 
udice and pride. It was not good 
for men to be alone. He wanted 
them to find their unity in loving 
each other, as they found their 
peace in loving Him. 


WHAT strange thing it is to find, 
in every age and in every land, re- 
ligions that are conceived to belong 
to the place and the people with 
what amounts to exclusiveness. Such 
religions never transcend tribal, 
national, or regional boundaries nor 
do they even try to do so. 

What a stranger thing still, not to 
say perverse and stultifying, to find 
the Christian religion brought back 
to this feeble starting point in some 
considerable measure; split up and 
reduced again, here and there, to 
little subservient and local appen- 
dages. This in spite of the fact that 
the Christian religion had burst 
upon the world with the glorious 
news that there are neither Greek 
nor Jew, neither bond nor free, but 
only brothers — that God’s big 
family is one. 

In a certain rueful sense, it is 
touching to see these provincial, 
insular, stunted growths perpetuate 
themselves and last for centuries. 
Volunteer weeds and broken 
branches, content to clutter up their 
own little portions of the vineyard 
as if their be gods many. Fore- 
doomed conceptions of religion that 
are both sincere and tragic. Their 
plantings, reachings, strivings, and 
flounderings are enough to make 
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Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy. to 


‘prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission: fields 
of the world. 


the angels weep. How curious, and 
yet how natural, also, it is to find 
these little segments presided over 
by the tribal chiefs and kings and 
clerks of secular officialdom, in de- 
fault of any other regulators or head. 

How natural it all is — and how 
unsupernatural. How human and 
how unlike God. On the other hand, 
how thrilling, how gratifying, how 
consoling, to find and to know that 
by Heaven’s true plan for the 
Church, there is to be one united 
family with every man a cherished 
and equal brother and with God 
the Father of all men. This is the 
citadel of the soul, both untouch- 
able and universal. 
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The Makyknol/ Roundup 


Open House. Maryknoll’s Monsi- 
gnor George M. Carroll, from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., substitutes for our 
missing Bishop Byrne as representa- 
tive of the Holy el 


See in Korea. He ‘on \ 





likes nothing bet- 
ter than to enter- 
tain fellow priests 
who drop in. One 
evening twelve 
chaplains gathered 
at his quarters for a 
social hour. Mon- 
signor’s living ac- 
commodations are 
palatial: a one-room garret over the 
Sisters’ dispensary, with half the 
room used for medicine storage. 
Chaplains and missioners make a 
little go a long way. 


MGR. CARROLL 


Pay-Off. Back in the thirties, Father 
Joseph A. Hunt, Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner from Brookline, Mass., did 

? lots of hard spade 
work among the 
Japanese in Chin- 
nanpo, Korea. 
Conversions were 
few but excellent. 
One of them was 
Mr. Ono, who ran 
the corner drug 
store near the mis- 
sion. Father Hunt 
is now working in 
Japan, and so is Father Stephen 
Ono, the former druggist. Mission- 
ers, like priests everywhere, have an 
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FR. HUNT 


almost uncanny ability for keeping 
track of their parishioners. Father 
Ono visited Father Hunt recently 
and got a real eye-opener when he 
learned how much Father Hunt 
knew about his struggles to get 
through the seminary in the trou- 
bled days of World War II. 


Armed. “Last Saturday I treated 
the smaller boys of the Puno, Peru, 
parish to the movies,” says Brother 
Alexis Uttendorfer, Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner from Brooklyn. “Saturday 
night is the small fry’s night. Usu- 
ally there are a bang-up, cowboy 
movie and a few 
reels of a good, old- 
time serial. An 
added attraction 
for the boys is the 
fact that every 
youngster came to 
the show armed 
with confetti, flour, 
and a chisquete. 
This last consists of 
a small bottle like 
a test tube with a siphon arrange- 
ment on top; it shoots a stream of 
cheap perfume. Of course our boys 
joined in the fun. I cowered in my 
seat, hoping the picture would Start.” 





BROTHER ALEXIS 


Flying Carpet. “A cyclonic gust of 
wind gave us something to remem- 
ber,” says Father Robert E. Lee, 
Maryknoll Missioner from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. “The wind ripped the 
laminated roof off our church sac- 
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risty here in Tzucacab. Once it got 
loose, the roof flew through the air 
like a flying carpet. It split in half 
about twenty yards 
from the church; 
half fell in an al- 
ley; the other half 
cleared the houses 
before making a 
fifteen point land- 
ing. The heavy 
rain had kept 
everyone indoors, 
so no one found 
himself suddenly 
pancaked beneath the roof. We had 
a hectic half hour removing the 
vestments from the sacristy into the 
church before they got soaked.” 





FR. LEE 


No Match. “Kind friends made it 
possible for me to give the lads in 
our Boys Town here in Talca, Chile, 
a few weeks out in the country,” 
writes Father James V. Manning, 
Maryknoll Missioner from Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. “It was a break 
for us because it meant that we 
could get the lads away from the 
terrific February heat of Talca. 
When we came, the ranch house 
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was badly run down, and the gar- 
den looked like a miniature jungle. 
The boys went right to work, mak- 
ing the place livable. Before long 
there was not a peep out of the 
former rat tenants, either because 
of the poison spread around, or be- 
cause the rats were no match for our 
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Land of Level Heads. “Burdens in 
Kowak, Africa, are carried on 
heads,” says Father Alden L. Pierce, 
of Marblehead, Mass. “‘Whether the 
burden is firewood or a medicine 
bottle, it is second a 
nature for the head = 
to bear that bur- 
den. Dusk fell as 
I was visiting a 
home. A kerosene 
lantern hung on 
the wall; but it was | 
feeble light for the 
girls who were 
weaving palm 
leaves. Much to 
my surprise one of the girls placed 
the lamp on top of her head, and 
there it remained, perfectly bal- 
anced, as she continued weaving.” 





FR. PIERCE 
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@ THE CHURCH is empty; a solitary 
figure garbed in black kneels inside 
the altar rail at the pre-dieu, his face 
buried in his hands. Two thin wisps 
of pallid smoke rising from the altar 
give mute evidence of the event that 
has just taken place. The young 
priest kneeling silently in rapt medi- 
tation has, but a few moments 
before, brought God down upon the 
table of sacrifice by the utterance 
of a few words in the dialogue of 
the Mass. He kneels now in thanks- 
giving, pouring out his heart in a 
deluge of love and praise to the 
Omnipotent Being who has deigned 
to make him a little less than the 
angels. 

To Catholics, this priest and 
every other priest like him are 
vitally essential factors of every- 
day life. The celebration of Mass 
and the administration of the sacra- 
ments all have as their common 
denominator the function of the 
priest. The priest is their indispen- 
sable mainspring. 

We should endeavor to under- 
stand more clearly the correct ideas 
concerning religious vocations and 
the importance of their contribution 
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Challenge 
for Today 


to the betterment of our American 
way of life. The tangible accom- 
plishments of our Catholic religious 
in this country are self-evident. 
Across the length and breadth of 
our fair land, stretch hundreds of 
hospitals and laboratories staffed by 
competent, well-trained religious. 
These consecrated men and women, 
interweaving the philosophy of 
Christ with the humanitarianism of 
Hippocrates, are truly making great 
strides forward in the search for a 
healthier America. 

The keystone of all cultural, 
moral, and intellectual progress of 
a government and its people lies in 
the educational program. In our 
Catholic schools today will be found 
the highest academic and moral 
standards. Our religious teachers 
are molding the minds of our youth 
in a pattern designed to produce a 
well-rounded individual, capable of 
coping with the problems of every- 
day life in a skillful and mature way. 

The teacher in the religious life 
uses Christ as the model and em- 
ploys the tools of Christian ethics 
and solid educational facilities in 
forming the whole man as the fin- 
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ished product. Without the Catholic 
schools to take the burden of thou- 
sands of students off the inadequate 
public-school system, many of our 
American youth would go unedu- 
cated. 

You and I know that the morals 
of a country invariably determine 
the course in history which that 
particular nation will follow. With- 


out a moral backbone, any govern- 


ment is doomed to crumble. 

Catholic religious, be they priests, 
Brothers, or Sisters are among the 
means by which our Government is 
able to withstand the onslaught of 
atheistic communism. That crimson 
serpent is stealthily waiting to en- 
twine its powerful coils of servitude 
around our vital organs of liberty 
and democracy. In the world today, 
the two principal forces directly 
opposed to the moral transgressions 
of communism are the United States 
and the Catholic Church. 

We must also remember that; 
when speaking of the United States 
in these troubled times, it is neces- 
sary to speak with a world vision. 
For what is there today that affects 
the United States that does not 
affect the entire world? 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 


Dear Fathers: 
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The Reds are at work today, 
spreading their lies and false propa- 
ganda in every corner of the earth. 
These evil men have already seen 
the value of a world vision. But from 
the grass huts of Africa to the igloos 
in the Arctic, our courageous, self- 
sacrificing missioners are striving 
to fight fire with fire. They are 
planting the seed of the faith in 
foreign soils. Some are nurturing 
and enriching that seed with their 
own blood. Our missioners are 
preaching most eloquent sermons 
against communism. 

We must remember that hands 
folded in prayer are much more 
effective than clenched fists. Our 
contemplative monks and nuns, hid- 
den in the cloisters and monasteries 
throughout our country, are inces- 
santly importuning God, begging 
His mercy and protection for us as 
individuals and as a nation. 

I say to you, my fellow youth in 
America, look to the fields ripe for 
the harvest. The harvest indeed is 
great, but the laborers are few. Clasp 
the hand of Christ and follow Him 
in the religious life, for your own 
salvation, for the betterment of your 
nation, and of the whole world. 





Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
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These Indians aren’t stubborn; 


they just think they’re right. 


BY JOHN J. McCABE 


@ PEOPLE in Cochabamba turned 
out, 20,000 strong, to welcome the - 
statue of Our Lady of Fatima. They 
met the statue at the railroad sta- 
tion and marched in procession to 
the Cathedral. When the statue ar- 
rived at the station, Bolivian Sisters 
released three doves, and the birds 
immediately flew to the feet of the 
statue. There they stayed all during 
the procession, despite the hymns, 
shouts, and noise of the crowd — 
not to mention the large amounts of 
flower petals and confetti, hurled 
at, on, and around the statue. 

For the long procession, the statue 
was provided with a straw bonnet 
“so that it would not perspire.” 
This and other incidents leave no 
doubt in the minds of missioners 
that some Bolivians still think that 
the statues are really alive. Sermons 
have been preached to correct this 
misunderstanding, and the sermons 
are beginning to show results. 

Here in Calacala, it is not un- 
common to see people, especially 
the overly pious ones, enter the 
church and kneel before each statue, 
leaving their genuflection to the 
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| do not so much as glance at the 
- altar where the Blessed Sacrament 
> is reserved. 
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Blessed Sacrament until last. Many 


The Indians in this section of 
Bolivia have a custom of bringing 
a statue or a picture of a saint to 
the church. The statue or picture 
is then left on the altar or in the 
sanctuary, during Mass. It used to 
be fairly common for an Indian to 
come to the Padre with a large 
stone. The Indian, under the mis- 
taken impression that there was a 
saint inside it, asked me to bless the 
stone that he brought and to put it 
on the altar during the Mass I 
would say for his intention. 

An Indian birthday celebration 
starts with Mass, to which the cele- 
bree marches in procession with his 
friends and a band. The special 
statue of the family is also taken 
along. After Mass, the group 
marches back to the house; there the 
birthday fiesta goes into high gear. 

On special feast days, the Indians 
bring crucifixes to the church “to 
hear Mass.” Recently, Father Brown 
was in the middle of a sermon when 
one of our country parishioners 
walked into the church, carrying 
his crucifix. Unconcernedly, this 
gentleman marched down the main 
aisle, and loudly greeted Padre 
Brown. Father Brown courteously 
returned the greeting, and contin- 
ued the sermon after the chuckles of 
the congregation had subsided. The 
newcomer turned left, set his crucifix 
in a corner and squatted down to 
hear Mass. 

Another curiosity is a statue to 
the devil. This is found only in the 
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mining sections of Bolivia, where 
Indian miners believe that the devil 
is boss. The Indians feel that any- 
thing below ground belongs to His 
Devilish Highness, and that it is 
wise to have him on their side in 
case he really is boss down there. 

Discretion is the watchword in 
dealing with the above-mentioned 
customs. We stop some, moderate 
others, and retain whatever possible 
at the same time, explaining true de- 
votion to the saints and the Blessed 
Virgin. Many sermons have been 
given explaining the distinction be- 
tween adoration and veneration. 
Religion classes have been used to 
explain that a statue is merely an 
image to direct our thoughts to 
persons in heaven. Time and again 
we have told the Indians that mira- 
cles, performed at the sanctuaries 
or elsewhere, in the name of the 
saints or of the Blessed Virgin, are 
divine in origin, and are due to 
God’s answer to the intercession of 
the saints or the Mother of God. 

Here in Calacala, stones are not 
blessed, nor are the Indians allowed 
to put them on the altar during 
Mass. Out-and-out superstitious 
practices are stopped after a careful 
explanation of the doctrine. In spite 
of all we have done some Indians 
still bring statues to “hear Mass,” 
as they say here. There is a special 
place reserved outside the sanctu- 
ary, for these pictures and statues. 
We have limited them to that place 
because the Indians who bring them 
often arrive late for Mass and dis- 
turb those who came on time. 

For some time after we first took 
over the parish, we observed that 
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the donors of the Mass arrived with 
a band, only to discover that Mass 
had started on time. It was all over 
by the time they arrived. 

By and large, the people have 
made wonderful progress in elimi- 
nating the superstitions in their cus- 
toms. Illustrative of this is the Indian 
chauffeur who came to the rectory 
one day not long ago. He told me 
that his birthday was coming up 
soon, and wanted to know what I 
thought of having a birthday Mass, 
and then spending a lot of money, 
and getting drunk with all his guests 
at the birthday festa afterwards. I 
told him that it never was Church 
doctrine to approve of drunkenness, 
on a birthday or any other day of 
the year. 

“That’s all I wanted to hear, 
Padre,” was his comment. Then he 
turned to his wife and said, “‘Elena, 
for my birthday, we are both going 
to Communion, and there will be 
no drinking at the birthday festa.” 

There is a great deal of good and 
yet an amount of abuse, in most 
Indian customs. They have been in 
force for generations. Over the years 
we have noted encouraging results 
from all the sermons we have 
preached in attempts to wipe out 
the abuses. The people are naturally 
peeved when they find the Padre 
bucking some of their long-estab- 
lished customs. But when they see 
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that the Padre is willing to go ona 
sick call at any hour of the day or 
night, there is an argument they 
can’t resist. Gradually they realize 
that the Padre is only trying to do 
his duty as he sees it. 

As the number of charity cases 
increases, and the priest drops into 
their homes to remind them that he 
is their pastor and is trying to help 
them in a material way as well as 
to help their souls, it prompts the 
Indians to think that they might 
possibly be wrong. Our emphasis is 
on the obligation of parents to send 
their children to catechism class and 
to Mass; on Easter duty; on Catholic 
marriage; on early baptism; and on 
active Catholic life. Barriers are fall- 
ing, and the grace of God is enter- 
ing many souls. 

“These people are sure stubborn!” 
said one Maryknoller. He had just 
had a long discussion with one of 
his parishioners in regard to a native 
custom. He had patiently explained 
how the custom had started out as 
a good thing, and how the abuse 
had crept in. ‘To all appearances he 
had made no headway at all. 

A visiting Maryknoller was at the 
table when that remark was made. 
He is famous for his kindness to the 
Indians. He answered the remark 
with the unanswerable: “‘Padrecito, 
they are not stubborn. They just 
think they are right!” 





“What peace in this sleepy, tropical land,” writes Father Walter Winrich, of 
Cozumel, Yucatan. “Yet many a time my heart skips a beat. For Benediction 
this evening, I pulled open the veil on the tabernacle — and an eight-inch 
lizard, clinging to the door, almost ran up my sleeve!” 
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@ NO STRANGERS to the Philippines 
are the Maryknoll Fathers. With- 
drawing temporarily after the war, 
they have now returned to work in 
the Lipa Diocese. All Maryknollers 
there at present are expellees from 
China. 

Lipa has a flourishing Catholic 
life. The diocese is ordaining its own 
priests (opposite), but more are 
needed. Maryknollers have gone to 
Lipa to help fill the gap. 





This music maker, 
Lipa style, blows 





a mean horn. Note 
his music holder! 








For many, many years, Maryknoll 
Sisters have been. at work in the 
Philippines, chiefly on the main is- 
land, Luzon. The Sisters have made 
an enviable reputation among the 
women of the island. 

The Philippines took on the status 
of an independent nation after 
World War II. The people of the . 
islands suffered much during the 
war but remained loyal to the 
United States. Many Filipino boys 
have died alongside Americans as 
they fought together in Korea. The 
Filipino people were among the first 
to send troops to Korea. 
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My Name 
My Address. 
City 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 


= | understand Maryknoll Seminary has no permanent chapel. 


C) lt enclose $ for the chapel. 
(] I shall send you $_____ each month for the chapel. 


Please send me a monthly reminder. 

















BY ARMAND J. JACQUES 





These men keep a bulldog grip on courage. 


@ DURING my years as a missioner in 
China, I came into contact with 
many different types of people — 
from bandits to officials. Those who 
stand out above the crowd, and 
those whom I admire and respect 
above all others, are my catechists. 

There was Paul Cheng, a man of 
about sixty, who might be called 
one of God’s troubadours. He trav- 
eled through the villages of the 
Manchurian countryside, singing 
the stories of the Old and New 
Testaments. He was imprisoned by 
the Japanese for being too zealous 
in teaching the doctrine of Christ. 
Prison bars did not put a damper 
on his zeal: he continued to preach, 
and died in prison while doing so. 

Peter Yen was noted, not only for 
his clear exposition of the doctrine, 
but for his courage and confidence 
in God. He was a young man of 
nineteen when he began to teach 
me the language in Manchuria. He 
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remained in my employ for over 
twenty years. Several times he faced 
danger in order to protect me. An 
outstanding example was the time 
I was captured by bandits: Peter 
offered himself as a hostage to ob- 
tain my release. 

During World War II, Peter was 
confined by the Japanese for over 
six months, because he refused to 
stop teaching the Gospel. After the 
Communists took over Manchuria, 
Peter was deprived of all of his pos- 
sessions. The Reds put him on trial 
before a “‘People’s Court,”’ but no 
one in the crowd could be forced by 
the Communists to condemn him. 
After a few weeks in jail he was 
released. 

I will always remember Paul 
Hsueh for his untiring zeal for souls. 
That zeal took him into all the vil- 
lages, into the schools and even into 
the Buddhist monasteries, of his 
district. 
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Paul’s loyalty never wavered. 
When I was in a concentration 
camp, Paul scaled the prison walls 
in order to bring news about our 
Christians. Later he followed me to 
South China. There, many villages 
came into the fold through his un- 
tiring efforts. 

John Ma was the son of a wealthy 
landlord in Manchuria when I bap- 
tized him. Yet he took a job as one 
of my catechists. During the trou- 
bled days of World War II, and 
later when the Communists took 
over, John Ma was a tower of 
strength. All the Christians and 
catechumens looked to him for help 
and advice. He was hounded out of 
Manchuria by the Reds; he was a 
public enemy because he was the 
son of a landowner. 

With a few other Christians, John 
sailed from Dairen in a small sam- 
pan. This perilous escape by sea 
and the landing on the shores of 
Shantung, after several days at sea 
without food, make an epic story. 
John taught the hope and courage 
of Christ to his fellow refugees, not 
only on the sea voyage but also on 
the long overland trek that led to 
my mission in South China. 

A short year later — and we were 
once more under the Communists. 
John refused to leave me. Each day 
found him at his post, dispensing 
the doctrine, not only to the people 
who wanted to learn, but also to 
the Red soldiers. Many Reds came 
to ridicule, but the steady outpour- 
ing of doctrine, day by day, won a 
large number of Communist sol- 
diers over to the Catholic way of 
thinking. His influence was so great 
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among the soldiers that their com- 
mander gave orders that the sol- 
diers were to stay away from John 
Ma. 

When the Communists posted 
placards denouncing the Church, 
John sought out the man who had 
made the posters. John’s clear ex- 
position of the doctrine so influenced 
the poster man that he apologized 
for spreading lies about the Church. 
He promised to take the first oppor- 
tunity available, of becoming a 
Catholic. Many of the Communists 
felt that they were slaves and had 
no way out. John Ma offered them 
the Cross, and many went away 
consoled—with hope in their hearts. 

Meanwhile John had heard from 
his relatives in the North and 
learned that the Reds had taken 
away all their possessions. They be- 
came beggars. John had this and 
other worries on his mind, but his 
work did not suffer. He was steadily 
on the job, looking for people who 
would listen to the doctrine. The 
Reds kept bringing pressure to bear, 
in an attempt to close down all mis- 
sion work. Usually John had to bear 
the brunt of the insults. 

When I was expelled from my 
mission, John was forced to go back 
to Manchuria to face charges. He 
was just a lad when I baptized him; 
but when I said good-by to him, the 
years of trials and sufferings had 
aged him considerably. 

These catechists dared all for 
Christ! They are gallant witnesses 
for Christ. All of them are now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Let us pray 
for these noble people, and hun- 
dreds like them. 
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@ BY NOW THERE ARE about 100,000 
field stones in strategically located 
piles near our partly completed 
Seminary. Come spring — and our 
new chapel and other additions will 
begin to take shape. 

The architect’s drawing of the 
proposed extensions was on exhibi- 
tion in the recreation room. It filled 
our cramp-weary students with 
bright, new hope. For long years 
they have lived like sardines. The 
proposed extensions combine utility, 
beauty, and economy. 


M@ MARYKNOLL’s very good friend, 
Monsignor Nicholas Steffen, has 
passed to his reward. He was re- 
sponsible for dozens of Maryknoll 
vocations when he was a professor at 
Loras College, in Dubuque, Iowa. 
During the years that he directed 
mission activities at the college, he 
encouraged over thirty-five young 
men to devote their lives to the for- 
eign missions. Maryknollers can 
never forget their debt to this zeal- 
ous priest. May he rest in peace! 


Bsome months ago, THE FIe_p 
Arar printed a full-color photo of a 
fine Catholic Nigerian gentleman, 
Chief Gregory, then on pilgrimage 
in Rome. Father Shiel, his pastor, 
relayed the chief’s request for a copy. 

Chief Gregory received a mount- 
ed print. Father Shiel wrote that 
the chief pulled out all the stops in 
showing his joy. The chief’s letter is 
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The Maryknoll Family 


a gem: “It is a fine picture indeed. 
Thank you. Thank you. God bless 


you. Amen.” 


@ sELDoM has a visitor given Mary- 
knollers so much pleasyre and satis- 
faction as did Father Ramirez. This 
fine young priest is the first to be 
ordained at the Mexican Foreign 
Mission Seminary, inaugurated by 
Maryknoll’s Bishop Escalante some 
six years ago. The Church in Mex- 
ico will be richly blessed for its gen- 
erosity in furthering this work, de- 
spite its own pressing need for 
priests to serve in its homeland. 


@ IN MARYKNOLL’s clapboard Semi- 
nary of the early 1920’s, canon-law 
class was characterized by a gener- 
ous amount of hilarity. The profes- 
sor made the laughs; and long years 
after his labors were transferred 
from Maryknoll, to St. Patrick’s 
Seminary at Menlo Park, Calif., the 
students remembered the laughs 
and the delightful spirit of the man 
who caused them. 

This was Father Patrick J. Lydon, 
who now, after 27 years at Menlo 
Park, bids his worshipped followers 
there a fond good-by and returns to 
his native Duluth. 

We join the San Franciscans in 
chanting a warm “Vale!” to one 
who helped Maryknollers in days 
when the help was particularly pre- 
cious and who has devoted his life 
to training priestly priests. 
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You Can't Lose. I stopped for the first time 
at a neighborhood shoe-repair shop, a 
modest, one-man business. While waiting 
for my shoes, I noticed your magazine 
lying on a machine. As I paid for the 
repairs, I told the proprietor that I, too, 
admired the little Maryknoll magazine. 

He said that he purposely left THE 
FIELD AFAR within easy reach of his cus- 
tomers. Frequently, waiting customers 
thumb through it and often, whether 
Catholics or not, leave a dollar or two 
with him for Maryknoll. He tucks the 
bills in his shirt pocket, smiles pleasantly, 
and says that his wife sends the money to 
Maryknoll. 

With friends like this shoe-repair man 
and his wife you can’t lose. I felt good all 
afternoon to have found out that folks 
like them live in my neighborhood. And 
their number must be legion. 

— J. R., Texas 


Loving. I’m sending you this money($5) 
that I got for my First Communion. You 
can use it for the missions. I hope you 
have a happy New Year. Your loving 
child, — Margaret Little, New York 


Prayers Worth Having. I am a Negro and 
have served almost seven months in 
Korea. I have seen bitter times while 
here. And yet I wonder if my sacrifices 
are offered up in the eyes of Our Lord as 
humbly as those of some poor missioner 
giving his complete life work for the good 
of the human soul. I have.a sister who 
entered the Holy Family Convent in 
New Orleans, and would like to do mis- 
sionary work. I offer my prayers for the 
success of her vocation and of your 
work. — N. T., Korea 


That Permanent. I first became interested 
in Maryknoll back in the depression. 
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Keller of” 


Like a great many others, I was thrown 
out of employment. When I couldn’t 
stand loafing any longer, I went out and 
pushed doorbells for a Dry Cleaner. My 
earnings were a munificent $8 a week. I 
managed to save $1 for a permanent at a 
beauty school. 

But on Sunday I went to church and 
heard a Maryknoll priest beg so elo- 
quently for the poor in China that I had 
to give my precious dollar. On the follow- 
ing Saturday, the boss paid me two extra 
dollars and offered me a chance to earn a 
dollar more a week. Our Lord is not out- 
done in generosity. — J. A., Michigan 


Hope. I enjoy your magazine very much, 
as I sincerely feel that the work you do 
is one of the great buttresses against both 
communism and materialistic pragma- 
tism. As a doctor, I see that in medicine, 
it is so easy for us to be lost in the ma- 
terial aspects of human physiology. 

— T. L, Connecticut 


Stirring. A few weeks ago, the Maryknoll 
magazine came to Mr. H. at this office. 
I am his secretary and I looked through 
the magazine. I don’t think I ever saw a 
mission magazine that stirred me as 
much as yours. I never realized how 
many different kinds of people there are, 
all over the world, who have never even 
heard the name of Jesus and Mary. 

— A. H., New York 
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CET READY 


FOR THE 


REAL THING 


No time at all, really, before this medical student 
will take care of real misery like Korean starvelings. 

YOU share in a glorious life work when you help 
to educate a Maryknoll Sister. 








MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
1 want to share in the education of a Sister for the world-wide apostolate. 





- Fone _...Stote 
a month to help put a Sister | 





Be . through training. 








field with the Sisters 


@ THERE ARE wonderful rewards to 
teaching — if you live long enough. 
I found out this morning that 25 
years are none too long to wait when 
you are teaching the Faith to non- 
Christian girls in Hong Kong. 

I'll never forget that first morning 
of Holy Spirit School’s existence. 
We were dreadfully new, as we 
opened the doors and waited for 
somebody to register the first pupil. 
Holy Spirit School was founded in 
the hope of interesting high-class 
Chinese in the Faith. The school 
was to be all-Chinese with emphasis 


on Chinese culture. But the added 
lure of English-speaking Sisters 
would put whipped cream on the 
top, we hoped, for Hong Kong 
Chinese are sophisticated rightdown 
to their fingertips. They want the 
best of both East and West. 

Well, we opened the door that 
morning to two dainty little girls — 
Janet and Minnie—and their amahs, 
or Chinese nursemaids. They each 
had one, bumbling along after them, 
picking up the things they dropped, 
keeping pencils and paper in order, 
carrying their books, and all but put- 


The end of a long road home: Janet and Minnie Chan are baptized by Father 
Orlando, 25 years after a Maryknoll Sister first told them of the Faith. 


x 
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ting the cookies and candy into their 
mouths at recess-time luncheon. 

We soon dispensed with the amahs. 
Janet and Minnie learned to-do 
things for themselves — at least in 
School. I remember one day in Lent, 
when the class was thinking up 
ideas for Lenten sacrifices and seif- 
denials. Janet, the tall, serious one, 
stood up and said, “When I want a 
drink of water at night, I’ll get up 
and get it.” 

I was puzzled. ““You mean, don’t 
you, that you will not get up?” 

‘No, I don’t,” she said positively. 
“T mean, I will not tell my servant 
to get me a drink.” 

That’s the way it was. The poor 
girls were swamped in Oriental 
luxury. 

Minnie — with her round face 
and bright, almond eyes — was a 
brilliant student. But both girls con- 
sistently shied away from any invi- 
tation to learn more of the Faith. 
They were nice and polite enough, 
generous to the poor and to us, re- 
spectful at Mass and Benediction 
when the entire student body 
attended; but they kept their dis- 
tance when invited to join the Chil- 
dren of Mary or any Catholic Action 
group. 

We understood. Chinese girls, 
even in Hong Kong’s modern, inter- 
national atmosphere, are kept well 
under their fathers’ thumb until 
marriage. Then they are transferred 
to the husbands’ thumbs. A non- 
Christian husband can make life 
very miserable for a Catholic wife. 

Just this morning — 25 years after 
we opened the Holy Spirit School 
doors to Janet and Minnie -~ the 
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two sisters stood outside other doors 
asking for admission. They were 
part of a group of 200 Chinese con- 
verts baptized today at St. Ther- 
esa’s Church. 

Janet and Minnie had dropped 
out of our lives after graduation. 
Then about a year ago, I called on 
Janet because we Sisters were trying 
to get all our former girls to help the 
wretched refugees, for whom we are 
trying to build decent houses. 

Janet’s deep eyes looked hungrily 
into mine. I knew that, as her ele- 
gant hand signed a check for the 
refugees, she was herself a beggar 
outside the Church’s doorway. 

The two sisters had become young 
married women. Their days were 
filled with keeping up cultured 
Chinese households. They were 
busy, too, in welfare work and civic 
charities. Minnie’s quick smile 
flashed as keenly as ever, but she 
needed something for her soul. 

It was they now, who asked about 
the Faith. They came for instruc- 
tions with a long list of questions. 

“Why don’t you listen to the doc- 
trine first?” I asked, “‘and then, 
after the instruction is finished, you 
can put your questions. You will 
find many of the questions will be 
answered in the course of the re- 
ligion lessons. 

“Oh!” Janet sighed with relief. 
“We thought we were supposed to 
think up as many hard ones as we 
could, and let you knock them down 
at each session.” 

When we finished the course, 
they had no ninepins to put up. The 
only question was, “How long will 


it be before we can be baptized?” 











Victory BY Fire 





Even a cruel beating with a hippo whip couldn’t make her change. 


BY ALBERT E. GOOD 


™@ 1 KNELT at the bedside, watching 
Marcella Omach die. She had been 
baptized two weeks previously; it 
was a baptism in danger of death, 
for she was an incurable victim of 
tuberculosis. That Sunday morning 
Marcella had not only been bap- 
tized, but confirmed, given Holy 
Communion, and Extreme Unction 
as well. , 

Now she was dying. Her breath- 





ing shortened; her eyes closed. There 
was no struggle, only peace and 
rest. I have seen many people die, 
but watching Marcella die was 
something else again. The doctrine 
we preach — the Cross of Christ — 
had brought about her death. 

I first became acquainted with 
Omach when she came to the mis- 
sion one day and said she’d like to 
become a Christian. She had heard 
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from a neighbor that women of 
polygamous marriages can’t be 
baptized. 

“I’m my husband’s sixth wife,” 
she said to me. “If that’s what pre- 
vents me from being baptized, then 
Pll leave the man.” 

Leaving her man got Omach into 
a lot of trouble; it started a family 
war. The husband was up in arms 
at the idea of losing the fifteen cows 
he had paid the girl’s father as the 
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price of a bride. When her father 
heard what she was planning to do, 
he put his foot down: “‘You’ll have 
to return to your husband.” 

**No!”’ said Omach, and she 
meant it. 

Omach sought sanctuary here at 
the mission in Kowak, Africa. She 
stayed on for two years. She was 
strong and healthy then, smiling 
and devout. She worked and she 
studied. Sometimes she came to visit 
the Padri; her simplicity and con- 
tentment left me utterly confounded. 

Omach learned how to weave 
palm leaves into sleeping mats. On 
the days when it was her turn to 
drive the cows to pasture I could 
hear her shouting to them, telling 
them to get along. She was unobtru- 
sive and humble; she was always on 
hand whenever anyone needed help, 
and out of the way when she wasn’t 
needed. The only fly in the ointment 
as far as she was concerned was the 
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fact that she couldn’t be baptized. 

One day during lunch, we heard 
a cry for help. The alarm came from 
the house where the catechumens 
live on the mission property. We 
rushed over — and a terrible sight 
met our eyes. Omach was a mass 
of bruises. 

Her husband had been there, de- 
manding that she return with him 
to his village. Omach had stoutly 
refused to go. In a fit of rage, the 
angry husband had beaten her un- 
mercifully with a club. Omach had 
managed to wrench that from his 
hands. Then the frenzied husband 
had beaten her with a hippo whip. 
When he heard the priests coming, 
he fled. 

We took Omach to the hospital, 
and gradually her bruises healed. 
Later she filed charges against her 
husband. The local judge fined him 
400 shillings; the husband appealed 
the sentence, up to the highest 
court, and lost. We knew then that 
Omach was on her way to victory. 
We began to realize then the scope 
of her determination to become a 
Christian, regardless of the odds, 
regardless of what it might cost. 

Meanwhile the father had reluc- 
tantly given back the fifteen cows 
he had been paid when Omach was 
married. However, he insisted that 
she return home immediately. 

Before leaving the mission, Omach 
begged me to baptize her. I refused 
because her status was still too un- 
settled. At the time I thought there 
was still a real danger that she 
might give in to all the pressure 
being brought to bear to make her 
return to: the husband. 
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When Omach heard my refusal, 
she asked, “What will happen to 
me if I die without baptism?” 

I told her to call me if she felt 
death drawing near. Then she would 
receive not only baptism, but also 
every other sacrament and help 
that the Church could give her. She 
let it go at that. 

Omach’s father was still very bit- 
ter. He kept reminding her that she 
had cost him fifteen cows. He 
forced her to spend her days out in 
the village garden, working from 
morning to night, insisting that she 
make up for the time she had lost 
while at the mission. Omach worked 
harder on certain days so as to get 
off work early to attend doctrine 
classes at the local school. 

I did not see Omach for another 
nine months. By then she was down 
to skin and bones. She wanted some 
medicine for her cold. But from her 
cough, I knew it was more than a 
cold. My uncle had _ tuberculosis 
and I recognize the malady when 
I meet it. 

Wesent her to a doctor in Musoma 
who specializes in tuberculosis. He 
did all he could for her, finally sug- 
gesting that she be sent to a sana- 





torium at the Kilimanjaro mission. 
But her father would not permit 
that. He went to the hospital in 
Musoma and took Omach back to 
his home. 
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There the sick girl’s condition 
went from bad to worse. I visited her 
as often as I could. And I arranged 
with a nearby catechist to give her 
instructions preparatory to baptism. 

As I was vesting for Mass one 
Sunday morning, the catechist who 
had been instructing Omach came 
intd the sacristy. Omach was dying, 
was the message he brought me. 
She had taken a turn‘for the worse 
on Saturday night, and he had bap- 
tized her. 

I had to say the next Mass, so I 
sent Father Pierce out to Omach’s 
village. He supplied the baptismal 
ceremonies, gave her Confirmation, 
Holy Communion, Extreme Unc- 
tion, and the Plenary Indulgence at 
the hour of death. Throughout the 
ceremonies the father looked on. 
He didn’t understand the meaning 
of it all. He was still thinking about 
the fifteen cows. 

Omach’s brother took Father 
Pierce aside and told him that the 
father was planning to give Omach 
a pagan funeral. The brother was 
convinced that the only way to pre- 
vent that would be for Omach to 
seek refuge at the mission. 

Once more Omach knew the 
peace and contentment of living 
near the church. She held on to life 
for two more weeks and was able 
to receive Holy Communion every 
day. All the Christians and cate- 
chumens, as well as priests at the 
mission, showered her with atten- 
tion. She was never without some- 
one keeping an eye on her. I dis- 
covered that she liked oranges, and 
took her some every afternoon. Each 
time she made a brave attempt to 
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eat them. But she was too weak; all 
she could consume was a bite or two. 

Marcella Omach suffered a great 
deal during those two weeks. Then 
one day she fell asleep and never 
woke up. I 
watched her 


The argument that ensued made 
me realize what Our Lord meant 
when He said that Christianity 
would pit children against their 
parents. The father kept demanding 
that the body be 
returned. Quiet- 


breathing her 
last. Her face 
was placid, and 
she breathed 
softly, ever more 
slowly until the 


~ IF MORE THAN ONE | 
copy of Maryxnou, Te Fimo Arar 
is going to your home, won't you 
please fear off the address on 
each, mail them to us, and advise 
us to combine all the subscriptions 
under one name? 


ly but firmly I 
explained that 
his daughter 
wished to havea 
‘Christian funer- 
al. After a long 





death rattle "== 

sounded in her sero. I closed the 
ritual and made a signal for those 
at the bedside who were reciting 
the prayers for the dying. 

I got into the jeep and drove to 
Omach’s village. I knew that the 
father must be notified that his 
daughter had passed away. 

When he heard the news, he de- 
manded that I bring the body back 
to his village. He was going to give 
it a native burial, with all the pagan 
ceremonies in the book. He repeated 
this over and over. His angry tirade 
continued until he ran out of breath. 

“What are you going to do, 
Padri?”’ asked Omach’s brother. 

“T’ll sing Mass for her in the 
morning, and bury her in the mis- 
sion cemetery.” 





time, he agreed. 

I sang the Requiem Mass and 
pronounced the absolution over her 
body. There was the procession to 
the cemetery, and we buried her 
there. All I could think of during 
the Mass and the funeral was that 
the finger of God had touched Mar- 
cella Omach. The grace of God had 
won in her the most complete vic- 
tory it has ever been my privilege 
to witness. 

I am not saying where I think she 
is now; but I pray that when I die 
God will give me the grace to die as 
this African convert did. 

Marcella had fought for her faith 
when the odds seemed hopelessly 
stacked against her. She had mod- 
eled her life after Christ, despite 
almost insurmountable obstacles. 


BIG FAVOR FROM CASMIR_______ 


© Casmir, our nineteen-year-old cook here in Musoma, 
- Africa, asked for two weeks off so that he could go hunt 
for a wife. I told him that was all right with me, but that 


he would not get paid for those two weeks, because during that time he would 
not be helping the mission. ‘On the contrary, Padri,”’ expostulated Casmir, “‘once 
I’ve found a wife and settled down to married life, I won’t be able to run around 
and get in trouble any more.”’ I paid him for the two weeks.— Alphonse Schiavone 








The Grace 


That Heals | 


BY PETER J. PETRUCCI 


@ DON ENCARNACION TEH is a Mayan 
Indian who lives in Chunhon, one 
of the most out-of-the-way places in 
Mexico. Like all the Mayas in his 
town, Don Encarnacion always 
went to the village church for the 
big feasts. This custom had endured 
even though the village had been 
without a priest for generations. 
~ But of late, Don Encarnacion had 
found the trips to the church too 
much for him. His infected leg was 
the reason. It had bothered him for 
25 years; he had been to doctors, 
but in vain. The pain was driving 
him frantic. 

Then one day there arrived in 
Chunhon one of the catechists from 
Carrillo Puerto. He taught the In- 
dians about the wonderful effects of 
the sacraments. Don Encarnacion 
listened with interest, but doubted 
that a priest would come all the 
way from Carrillo Puerto to Chun- 
hon — 65 miles — to take care of 
the spiritual needs of the people. A 
month later, however, he was sur- 
prised and glad to see me. I had 
come to visit his hut. With joy in his 
heart, he received the sacraments. 

Later on the catechist again vis- 
ited Don Encarnacion, and found 
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him up and around, his leg cured. 
Don Encarnacion shows his thanks 
for the cure by going to the village 
church every day to thank God for 
the effects of the sacraments. 

Don Cristino May lives in San 
Jose, another village within the par- 
ish of Carrillo Puerto. While lying 
in his hammock, trying to cure a 
sore arm, he thought a lot about his 
religion. One day he had a dream 
in which the image on the cross 
lowered itself and came beside the 
hammock. The figure said, ‘““Have 
faith.” 

Not long afterward, a catechist 
came to San Jose to prepare the 
people for my coming. The cate- 
chist told Don Cristino to get ready 
by increasing his faith. And when I 
stood beside his hammock, he felt 
that his dream had come true. Then 
he could really obey the command 
given in his dream. 

Don Cristino received almost all 
the sacraments, including matri- 
mony. A short time later, he was 
well enough to make a trip to Car- 
rillo Puerto. He thanked me for cur- 
ing his arm. He had not found a 
cure in the medicines he had used, 
but he found it in the sacraments. 
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Give Them a Rest! The 
peopleof Tzucacab (Mexico) 
get tired standing during 
Mass and church services. 
Ten pews are needed, at $12 
each. We shall be very grate- 
ful for a donation of even 
one pew! 





Red Prisoners of war, cap- 
tured in Korea by U.S. 
troops, have turned their 
minds to Christianity. 
Maryknoll priests working 
among them request funds 
for catechisms, rosaries, and 
other religious articles. Will 
you invest $10 to make a 











A Bata-Bata, in Japan, is 
a three-wheel affair on which 
missioners ride to rural centers, hospitals, 
catechism classes. A year’s supply of gas- 
oline for a bata-bata costs only $2. 


Free Lunch and free literature — food 
for body.and for soul — are needed for 
refugees in war-torn Korea. Our mis- 
sioners ask for gifts of $10 for this pur- 
pose. If you have a spare ten, may they 
use it for you? 


Books and Blankets are required by 
Indian boys being trained by Maryknoll 
priests for the priesthood in Puno, Peru. 
20 Daily Missals, $11; 25 blankets, $13. 
Sound like bargain-basement prices to us. 
Wish we had the money. 


Light a Candle. The sum of $50 covers 
the cost of altar candles in one of our 
Guatemalan mission stations for a year. 
Any amount, large or small, toward this 
expense will help to keep candles burning 
during Mass and Benediction. 


Are You Chilly? Can you read? In Chile 
thousands of children cannot read. Insuf- 
ficient schools! Please read, and write us 
a check for $5 or $10 or more, to provide 
parochial schools. 
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Red a Christian? 


Japan Will Be converted through the 
Japanese. $15 monthly will pay the 
expenses of a Japanese catechist. The 
catechist instructs his own people in doc- 
trine; prepares them for Baptism, Con- 
firmation, First Communion, Marriage 
and the Last Rites. 


The Greatest Need in Latin America is 
instruction. There are not sufficient 
schools to provide education for all chil- 
dren. Maryknoll is endeavoring to supply 
the need with parochial schools. If you 
can, will you send $10 for this urgent need? 


Bread and Wine—not for the body, but 
for the soul; not for table, but for the 
altar. A year’s supply for one Maryknoll 
mission costs $30. Even such things for 
sacred use, must be bought and paid for. 


Water, Water Everywhere? No, not in 
our. African mission. The only source of 
drinking water there is rain, because wells 
and springs are lacking. For $85 our mis- 
sioners could purchase a water tank to 
preserve precious rain water. 


For Only $9, Father Regan, in the Phil- 
ippines, can be supplied with six sets of 
Mass cruets for his mission churches. 
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PETER PONDERS THE PROBLEM 


The Catechist doubles the missioner’s 
teaching capacity. He may not know 
as much as the highly trained Mary- 
knoller — but he does 
know his people and 
can speak their lan- 
guage. The Catechist 
sets the Maryknoller 
free for tasks where a 
priest is needed. 
That is why every 
Maryknoller asks for 
a Catechist. It costs 
only $15 a month to 
supply one. We rec- 
ommend this as one 
of the best bargains 
in the entire mission 


field! 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.0., NEW YORK 





bople ate Intetesting! 


1. King Mwanga of Uganda de- 
creed death to his pages, all sons 
of Chiefs, for being Christians. 


4. At Namugonga each boy 
wrapped in straw became a vertible 
human faggot for the savage flames. 


2. The brave boys, eldest of whom 
was Lwanga aged 25 and youngest 
Kizito 13, were to be burnt alive. 


5. The hill of fire that consumed 
the martyrs made Uganda a great 
Catholic stronghold in Africa. 


3. The executioner pleaded with one 
boy, who was his own son, to apos- 
tatize. “No! No!” the boy cried. 
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6. On June 6, 1917 Pope Benedict 
XV beatified the Uganda martyrs 
as models of Christian courage. 





Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 
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